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I‘ WE have learned any lesson at all in the 
past few terrible months, it is this, that there 
can be no peace, no democracy, without strength. 
It is a lesson for educators, too. If we can not 
agree upon fundamentals, if we divide educators 
into warring camps, without recourse to the 
qualities which a sound science and a modern 
philosophy can give to us, we may well be lost. 
Our great educational system exists as a neces- 
sary companion to a democratic form of govern- 
ment. As education fumbles and weakens, or 
turns its face to the past, we strengthen the hands 
of our enemies, the hands of ignorance, of hate, 
of class warfare, of dictatorship, of cultural 
degeneration. We must not only do things well, 
we must do them well for the right reasons. 
Strength to the children’s muscles, a clean intel- 
lectual impact to their printed pages, richness 
and depth to their social experiences — who can 
quarrel with these homely democratic objectives ? 
Dr George D. Stoddard before the Seventy-fourth 
Convocation of The University of the State of 

New York, October 14, 1938 
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DR GEORGE D. STODDARD TO BE COMMISSIONER 


Dr George D. 
Graduate College of the University of 


Iowa, will 


Education and 
President of 
The University 
of the State of 
New York July 1, 
1942, by ap- 
pointment of the 
Board of Regents 
at its 
ber 19th meeting. 
He will succeed 
Dr 

Cole, 


requested to de- 


Septem- 


Ernest E. 

who was 
retire- 
ment No- 
vember 18th, the 
day on which he 


fer his 


from 


attains the legal 
retirement age, 
to June 30, 
1942. 

A special com- 
the 
Re- 
been 


mittee of 
Board of 
had 
making a 


gents 
na- 
tionwide survey 
of candidates for 


the Commis- 


sionership since 1939, when it was known 
that Dr Frank P. Graves would retire in 


June 1940. 


become 


The committee, discharged 


Stoddard, dean of the 


Commissioner of 


Dr George D. Stoddard 


since 


1925 


Graduate College of the University of 


and 


lowa since 1936. 


Wallin 


has 


of 


been 


with the thanks of the Board after mak 
ing its report, included Vice Chancellor 


William J. 


Yonkers, chair- 


man; Chancel- 
lor Thomas J. 
Mangan of 
Binghamton, 
Regents George 
Hopkins Bond 
of Syracuse, Ro- 
land B. Wood- 
ward of Roch- 
Owen D. 
Young of New 
York and John 
Lord O'Brian of 
Buffalo. 
Doctor 
dard is regarded 
the 


ester, 


Stod- 


as one of 
au- 
the 


foremost 
thorities in 
field of child de- 
velopment in the 
country and has 
had a distin- 
guished career 
in educational 
administra- 
He 
been on the fac- 
ulty of the Uni- 


tion. has 


lowa 
the 


versity of 
dean of 


He has been professor 





of child psychology and director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
of the University of Iowa since 1929. 
He was head of the department of psy- 
chology of the University of Iowa in 
1938-39. 

Doctor Stoddard was born October 8, 
1897, in Carbondale, Pa. He received 
the degree of bachelor of arts at Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1921, the diplome 
of the University of Paris in 1923 and 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Iowa in 1925. 

He is a member of many educational 
and scientific organizations, including the 
American Psychological Association, the 
National Research Council, the American 
Educational Research Association, the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Nursery 
Education, the National Council of Par- 
ent Education, the Progressive Education 
Association, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, and the 
John Dewey Society. He is secretary of 
the American Council on Education, a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and a fellow 
of the Society for Research in Child 
Development. 

He is a member of the following edi- 
torial boards: Childhood Education, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs and Understanding the Child. 

Doctor Stoddard has written the fol- 
lowing books. 

Iowa Placement Examinations (1925) 

Tests and Measurements in High 

School Instruction (with Ruch, 1927) 

The General Shop (with Newkirk, 

1928) 
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A Study Manual in Elementary Statis- 
tics (with Lindquist, 1929) 

Getting Ideas from the Movies (with 
Holaday, 1933) 

Child Psychology (with Wellman, 
1934) 


Manual of Child Psychology (with 
Wellman, 1936) 

He is also the author of about 150 
articles in the fields of tests and measure- 
ments, child psychology and child develop- 
ment, childhood education, parent educa- 
tion and higher education. 

Doctor Stoddard is married and has 
four children, two girls and two boys, 
ranging in age from 5 to 12 years. 

Doctor Stoddard spoke at the 1938 
Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York on “ Child Develop- 
ment — A New Approach to Education.” 
He recently served as consultant to the 
Survey of Curriculum Experiment in 
New York City schools conducted by the 
State Education Department. 

The Regents committee on the selec- 
tion of a Commissioner offered at the 
meeting of the Board, and the Board 
approved, the following resolution in 
connection with Doctor Cole’s retire- 
ment: 

On November 18th next, Dr Ernest E. 
Cole, for many years Deputy Commissioner 
of Education and Counsel to the Department 
of Education, and now serving as Commis- 
sioner of Education, will attain the age of 
70 years, the legal retirement age. 

During all this period of excellent service 
in the Department, and for many years prior 
thereto, Doctor Cole has been the loyal and 
devoted friend of public education. 

Although he may desire now to enjoy a 
well-deserved retirement from active service, 
it is the request of the Board of Regents 
that he defer such retirement until the end 
of the current state fiscal year, June 30, 1942. 
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With $40,000 allocated by the State 
Defense Council, the State Education 
Department is launching a program of 
training civilian defense personnel 
throughout the State. The aim is to 
speed civilian participation in the defense 
program and to meet the problems grow- 
ing out of the program, such as the health 
of industrial workers, changed living con- 
ditions, the shortage of farm labor, citi- 
zenship education for both aliens and 
American-born and for out-of-school 
youth. 

The funds are to supply necessary 
additional personnel to assist the Depart- 
ment in developing and supervising the 
civilian training programs and to provide 
money for essential expenses, such as 
travel, printing and clerical help. 

It is expected that local school authori- 
ties will cooperate in putting several parts 
of the program into effect. The training 
of volunteer and auxiliary firemen is 
already underway through the Bureau 
of Public Service Training. A total of 
200,000 people, prepared to meet the 
problems of possible sabotage, bombing 
and fires set by incendiary missiles, is the 
goal in this statewide program. 

The Division of Health and Physical 
Education will with local 
school, recreation and park authorities in 


cooperate 


organizing an extensive recreational pro- 
gram for defense workers. Courses in 
first aid and home nursing may also be 
developed through this Division. 


The resources of 700 departments of 
homemaking in local schools and a staff 
of 2300 teachers will be mobilized to pro- 
vide special courses for adults in the fields 
of nutrition, low-cost meals, canning and 
preserving of foods, use of substitutes, 
home management and other courses of 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE TRAINING LAUNCHED 


value to the civilian defense program. 
Increasing costs of foods and possible 
shortages of others will make it necessary 
for many homemakers to gain additional 
training to conserve family resources and 
to insure adequate nutrition and family 
health. Women with previous training 
or experience in home economics may be 
recruited for such courses. The Bureau 
of Home Education will 
assist in training the volunteers. 

The recruiting and training of farm 
labor is another civilian defense need that 
is being met through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education working with agricul- 
The personnel of 312 


Economics 


tural committees. 
high school departments of agriculture 
and the six state technical institutes will 
be used in organizing and supervising the 
program. The development of home and 
community gardens is also included in the 
plans for this Bureau. 

In building up civilian purpose and 
solidarity by creating a full understanding 
of the issues at stake, the Bureau of Adult 
Education will apply its extensive exper- 
ience to the probems. Development of 
the best educational opportunities for the 
1,212,000 aliens in the State and the 
spread of American ideals of the demo- 
cratic way of life can be attained through 
intensive use of procedures already in 
effect, but on a more intensive scale and 
over the whole front of adult education. 
Civic education for out-of-school youth 
is already underway, but not far beyond 
the experimental stage. This involves the 
use of local school and civic facilities, usu- 
ally on a volunteer basis, for creating 
understanding in this group of youth of 
the meaning and needs of their communi- 
ties and for assisting draftees to make 
the change from civilian to army life with 
the least possible difficulty. 





VAN KLEECK’S DUTIES EXPLAINED 


Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole has directed a letter to the superin- 
tendents and principals of the State, set- 
ting forth the field of work and responsi- 
bility of Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, who 
was recently appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision. 
The Commissioner explains that Associ- 
ate Commissioner George M. Wiley 
“ through the Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision will be respon- 
sible for the coordination of the work of 
the district superintendents as well as 
that of the city and village superin- 
tendents.” 

Doctor Van Kleeck assumed his new 
duties on August 15th, coming to the 
Department from the superintendency at 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., after experience at 
Plattsburg, Walden, Norwich and_ the 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 

Commissioner Cole’s letter also de- 
scribed the action of the Board of 
Regents in relation to the work of the 
district superintendents of schools. 


His letter follows: 

The reorganization of the State Education 
Department effected by the Regents in 1937 
included an Assistant Commissioner for Instruc- 
tional Supervision, who “under the general 
supervision of the Associate Commissioner is 
to have charge of and exercise supervisory 
responsibility for all matters relating to the 
instructional program in both the elementary 
and secondary schools of the State.” No salary 
for the position was available at that time and 
the appropriate Associate Commissioner, Dr 
George M. Wiley, was appointed to act as such 
Assistant Commissioner. At the last session 
of the Legislature provision was made for a 
salary for this position for the year beginning 
July 1, 1941, and the Regents at their May 
meeting appointed Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
whose “ responsibility is not one of detail but 
has to do with the initiating of such policies 
and procedures as will insure a unified service 
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in the whole area of instruction in the public 
schools of the State.” 

At the same May meeting the Regents, recog- 
nizing the fact that district superintendents are 
charged by statute with the direct supervision 
of the instructional program in the schools 
under their jurisdiction as well as with the 
performance of the clerical and administrative 
work imposed upon them, decided that the great 
importance and complexity of the functions 
and responsibilities of the office of district 
superintendent clearly place it in the same rank 
as “Director” in the Departmental organiza- 
tion, and as such should be directly responsible 
to the Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision. 

The diversity of the work of district super- 
intendents is so great that it obviously will be 
necessary that their direct contacts with the 
State Education Department be made in the 
first instance with that office of the Department 
which is charged with the particular activity 
involved. For instance, in matters relating to 
finance they will consult with the Assistant 
Commissioner for Finance, secondary education 
with the Division of Secondary Education, 
elementary education with the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, examinations and _ testing 
with the Division of Examinations and Testing, 
health and physical education with the Division 
of Health and Physical Education, school build- 
ings and grounds with the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds, transportation and dis- 
trict organization with the Division of School 
Administrative Services, law with the Division 
of Law. 

The Associate Commissioner through the 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional Super- 
vision will be responsible for the coordination 
of the work of the district superintendents as 
well as that of the city and village superin- 
tendents. 

——— 


District Superintendent Raymond T. 
Sant of the first supervisory district of 
Cayuga county is the author of a book 


of 145 pages about his home town. The 
name of the book is Fair Haven Folks 


and Folklore. 
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THREE COUNTIES ADOPT GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Educational and vocational guidance 
service has now been extended to cover 
three counties, enabling additional small 
communities to secure educational op- 
portunity comparable to that offered in 


urban centers. This extension began 
originally in Rockland county, spread to 
Lewis county and recently was adopted 
by Otsego county. All these counties are 
rural or semirural in character. 

The Rockland county project had its 
Palisades school, which 
has two rooms. Robert Bruere, chair- 
man of the school board, sought a remedy 
for the failure to orient properly the 
county’s young people. Fellow trustees 
agreed and the district superintendent 
and representatives of the State Educa- 


genesis in the 


tion Department cooperated to conduct 
a series of conferences with the state 
supervisor and school trustees of the 
several Rockland county districts. Thir- 
teen districts agreed to support the 
program and it was launched through 
the combined pooling of financial re- 
sources in 1929. Merrill F. Fairheller 
was named county director of guidance 
and began his work in September 1930. 
His duties included talking with pupils 
about the choice of careers, locating their 
problems and the vocational information 
needed to reach decisions, securing this 
information and presenting it to pupils, 
collecting and making available correct 
information on educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities accessible to Rock- 
land county young people, consulting 
with parents and teachers on educational 
and training problems of boys and girls, 
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aiding pupils to choose careers more 
intelligently, helping pupils to plan 
further training to fit them for their 
chosen careers and assisting, when neces- 
sary, to secure employment for them. 

The board of supervisors appointed a 
county vocational education and exten- 
sion board in 1931 and Leonard M. 
Miller was named director of guidance. 

Rockland county is only semirural. 
The first strictly rural county to embark 
upon such a project was Lewis. The 
initiation of the undertaking in this 
county was stimulated by a survey of 
youth by the N. Y. A. and a contribution 
to the support of a professional worker. 
The first county counselor was Irving 
Wiggs of Haverstraw, who was ap- 
pointed October 22, 1940. Victor Mi- 
notti, formerly a teacher in Heatly High 
School, Green Island, and later a special- 
ist in curriculum development in the 
Division of Secondary Education in the 
State Education Department, took over 
these duties on September 1, 1941. He 
is a graduate of Union College, received 
his master’s degree at Cornell University 
and has studied at New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany and at 
Harvard University. 

The Lewis county project was made 
possible through the strong cooperation 
of the district superintendents, Glenn A. 
Sealy, Jerome J. Brainerd, Ruth M. 
Johnston and A. Winfield Trainor. 

This fall, Otsego county began a 
similar undertaking under the control of 
a county vocational education and exten- 
Weldon E. Woodworth has 


(Concluded on page 54) 


sion board. 
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Elementary Education 





PRINCIPALS SURVEY CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


What the elementary schools in Nassau 
county are doing to teach democratic 
citizenship has been surveyed by the 
Nassau County Elementary Principals 
Association and the results have been 
published in a booklet, Democratic Edu- 
cation in Nassau County Elementary 
Schools. 

Questionnaires were sent to the prin- 
cipals of all elementary schools and 75 per 
cent replied. The objectives of the re- 
search were to determine what practices 
were then in vogue in the field of citizen- 
ship training, to bring the attention of 
Nassau county teachers and school admin- 
istrators to this problem and to provoke 
interest in doing more in this field on 
the elementary level, to focus the atten- 
tion of schools upon the value of other 
community agencies in this program and 


to publish the results of the survey for 


every elementary school. 


It was found that some form of citizen- 
ship training was being undertaken in 


most of the schools, and this is analyzed 
statistically in the body of the report. 
The committee found the undertaking 
was especially successful in stimulating 
interest among those questioned as to the 
possibility of greater citizenship training. 

The research committee was under the 
chairmanship of H. Curtis Herge and 
included Esther Donovan, Florence R. 
Ramsdell, Lester G. Peck, Horace B. 
Thompson and Raymond J. Lockhart. 
Their work is characterized as unique 
and especially appropriate for such a 
group as an_ elementary principals’ 
association. 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Two mimeographed bulletins on the 
new language arts program have been 
issued by the Division of Elementary 
Education for elementary teachers who 
are using English, a Handbook for 
Teachers in Elementary Schools, for the 
first time this fall. 

One of the new bulletins is entitled 
Some Summarizing and Grade Placement 
Statements in the Handbook of English. 
This was prepared by Dr W. K. Trauger, 
Potsdam State Normal School, who was 
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BULLETINS ISSUED 


a member of the state committee on 
English in elementary schools. The ma- 
terial has been issued for general dis- 
tribution with Doctor Trauger’s per- 
mission. The second is a mimeographed 
article on The Development of Reading 
in the Elementary Grades and consists of 
excerpts from the handbook together with 
interpretations and additional material 
and was prepared by Dr William E. 
Young, Director of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRESS 


A Summary of Progress in the De- 
velopment of a Social Studies Program 
for Elementary Schools, A Third Report, 
has just been published and is now 
available for distribution to elementary 
schools. The bulletin is a statement of 
progress made by the many elementary 
schools that have been cooperating in 
reshaping their objectives and instruc- 
tional materials in terms of child growth 
and development. 

Among chapters expected to be of 
special interest to teachers are those deal- 
ing with field trips, social concepts and 
generalizations being sought and sug- 
gestions for grade placement of subject 
matter. The appendix contains a com- 
posite outline of all of these suggestions 
for the initiation of a social studies 
program which have been submitted to 
the State Education Department by the 
more than 300 school systems acting as 
cooperating centers during the past three 
years. 


NEW PAMPHLET READY 


The Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Elementary Education, 
is circulating a new mimeographed pam- 
phlet entitled Some Recent Developments 
in Elementary Social Studies in New 
York State. This is an abstract of an 
address given by Ethel F. Mead, ele- 
mentary supervisor of Glens Falls, at the 
May 1941 meeting of the Regional Con- 
ference on Social Studies conducted by 
the New York State Council. This ma- 
terial was published in the June bulletin 
of the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies and is reprinted with per- 
mission of the editor, Harold M. Long. 
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PARENT EDUCATION, MEETING 


The 12th annual conference of child 
development and parent education work- 
ers will be held in Rochester on Novem- 
ber 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th. The Parent 
Education Conference is joining with the 
New York State Adult Education Asso- 
ciation and the Conference on Democratic 
Processes since all of these groups have 
many common purposes and aims. The 
Parent Education Conference will begin 
the evening of November 12th with an 
address by Dr Alice Keliher on “ Today’s 
Families.” On November 13th Dr Leon- 
ard Cottrell of Cornell University will 
present two case studies of families to 
provide concrete bases for the discussion 
of the stresses, strains and values found 
in democratic and autocratic families and 
their influence on the lives of children. 
Four discussion groups will meet for two 
sessions to discuss the implications of 
these case studies. On Friday there will 
be four scheduled luncheon meetings and 
on Saturday morning a panel, “ The 
Schools Help Teachers and Parents to 
Work Together” will be led by Mrs 
Francis H. Blake of the 
School Boards. 


Associated 


———O 





HEALTH BOOK REVIEW 


Williams, J. F. Personal hygiene applied; 
7th ed. W. B. Saunders Company. 1941. 
529p. $2.50 


This edition has been completely revised. 
Doctor Williams has made numerous changes 
in content, in the general appearance of the 
text and has greatly simplified his book. The 
questions and exercises as well as the selected 
readings at the end of each chapter should be 
a great help both to instructors and students 
This book, with its clear, comprehensive 
coverage of problems in personal hygiene, 
should be in extensive use, both as a refer- 
ence and as a text in hygiene classes. 
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BOOKS ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


They are written directly to the 
classroom teacher, the person upon whom the 
burden of bringing about more effective 
learning and improved behavior finally comes 
to rest. 


Caswell, Hollis L., ed. Practical suggestions 
for teaching. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Number 1, Teaching the slow learner, by 
W. B. Featherstone. 100p. 75c 


This is obviously the first of a series of 
monographs to be published by the Bureau 
of Publications at Teachers College. The 
editor, however, in his introductions to the 
first two bulletins already published gives no 
clues as to his plans for succeeding bulletins. 
This omission may well be the result of con- 
sidered editorial policy. Thus, the editor is 
free to publish only such manuscripts as are 
timely and deserving of publication. 

Mr Featherstone begins his monograph 
with a description of the slow learner which 
in some respects would fit almost any of us. 
His conception of the slow learner is that 
of any normal human being, who because of 
any combination of a number of factors, 
possesses less than average aptitude in the 
more highly complex and abstract. Processes 
of reasoning. The slow learner “is not a 
‘type’ but rather a variant of one type.” 
Following this very sensible description, the 
monograph proceeds to tell how to locate the 
slow learners, how to organize the school 
fer their instruction, how to guide their 
activities, how to teach them the fundamental 
skills, and finally, how to help them with 
their personal problems. 


Number 2, How to study the behavior of 
children, by Gertrude Driscoll. 84p. 60c 


Twenty years ago this monograph would 
have been entitled “School Discipline” or 

“How To Maintain Effective Discipline.” 
The title of this second monograph is sug- 
gestive of the change in philosophy of 
interpreting the behavior of children that has 
come with progress in such areas as medical 
diagnosis, mental hygiene, psychology, an- 
thropology and sociology. Miss Driscoll’s 
approach is that of the clinical diagnostician 
rather than that of the disciplinarian. A basic 
assumption underlying the approach is that 
the behavior of children is the result of a 
variety of causes many of which are 
discoverable. 

The pamphlet is divided into three chap- 
ters; the first describing the situations 
common to almost every teacher in which 
the behavior of children may be studied; 
the second telling how to study, record and 
interpret various kinds of behavior, and the 
third suggesting activities and experiences 
which the teacher may provide as a means 
of satisfying needs of individual children. 

These first two monographs in the “ Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching” series have 
set a high standard. The selection of topics 
is timely and the discussion is lucid and 
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practical. 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 


Sixteenth yearbook: Arithmetic 
in general education. Final report of the 
National Council Committee on Arith- 
metic. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. $1.25 

As with most yearbooks, the 15 chapters 
of this yearbook are the product of 15 dif- 
ferent authors. The book more nearly ap- 
proximates a mathematical product, however, 
than an algebraic sum, as is the case with 
many symposiums on problems of education. 
The editor attributes this unity of approach, 
in part, to the failure of two contributors, 
who were selected to represent the “ progres- 
sive” movement, to prepare the manuscripts 
which they had promised. Another pro- 
cedure followed by the contributors to 
develop a unified treatment was for each 
chapter author to read and criticize the 
original manuscript of all the other chapters 
before they were published. 

The chiet element of unity is the impor- 
tance which these authors place in using the 
interrelationships in our number system as a 
basis for the pupil to associate the many 
isolated facts which he needs to remember. 
For the elementary teacher, chapter IV, 
Arithmetic in the Early Grades, written by 
C. L. Thiele of the Detroit public schools, 
should serve as a welcome source of ref- 
erence. Many specific examples of how 
number relationships may be used in teaching 
the facts of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division are given. Elementary 
teachers, particularly those in the middle and 
upper grades, will find chapter V, A Theory 
of Instruction for the Middle Grades, by 
Harry G. Wheat of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, more helpful if the preceding chapter 
already referred to is read first. 

To the teacher who is interested in what 
arithmetic has to contribute to the total 
development of the child, chapters I and VII 
will prove stimulating. In chapter I, Guy T. 
Buswell of the University of Chicago gives 
an interesting treatment of “The Function 
of (Arithmetic) Subject Matter in Relation 
to Personality.” Leo J. Brueckner, of the 
University of Minnesota takes up “ The 
Social Phase of Arithmetic Instruction” in 
chapter VII. 

Principals, supervisors and superintendents 
hp be interested in the suggestions in chapter 

VI offered by Harry E. Benz of Ohio Uni- 
versity for including arithmetic instruction at 
the high school level. Definite subject matter 
in arithmetic suitable for this level is sug- 


matics. 
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gested along with four alternate plans for its 
inclusion in the high school curriculum. 

Chapter XIII is devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of research in arithmetic while chapter 
XIV offers a list of 100 selected research 
studies. The final chapter is a classified bibli- 
ography of 100 selected references on the 
teaching of arithmetic. These three final 
chapters provide a means by which teachers 
may answer many of their specific problems 
in teaching arithmetic. 

Limitations of space prevent special men- 
tion of every chapter worthy of citation. If 
the book is read as widely as it deserves it 
should provide a much-needed impetus for 
better instruction in arithmetic in our public 
schools. 


McKown, Harry C. Activities in the ele- 


mentary school. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. McGraw-Hill. 1938. 473p. 


This latest volume of Doctor McKown is 
a result of many years of study and research 
on extracurricular activities in both the sec- 
ondary and elementary school field. The 
volume is one of the “ how-to-do-it” books 
which are becoming increasingly numerous in 
the elementary field and it should be very 
popular with the hard-pressed elementary 
school teacher who has to encompass an in- 
creasing number of activities in the day’s 
work. 

The author makes clear the trend of cur- 
rent development from the subject curriculum 
to the activity program but at the same time 
he evangelizes for no particular school of 
thought. He simply points out what is 
happening in the elementary school, why it is 
happening and what to do about it. 

There is a wealth of material on home 
room organization, pupil participation, school 
clubs, assemblies, dramatics, social activities, 
pupil publications and miscellaneous pupil 
activities. Unlike some other attempts in this 
field, the book is eminently practical and the 
majority of suggestions have evidently been 
tried out in the field. There are a number 
of good illustrations which add to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

Activities in the Elementary School is not 
a book to be read at one sitting. It is a prac- 
tical handbook for teachers and school admin- 
istrators who would like to take the first 
step toward a pupil interest program. 

The author subordinates theory to practice 
and the practice is sane and practical. The 
book will do much to orient the beginning 
teacher as well as make a valuable reference 
volume for those who have gone far along 
the road toward setting up a common sense 
activity program. 


Bobbitt, Franklin. The curriculum of mod- 


ern education. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. McGraw-Hill. 1941. 419p. 


In this most recent book of Franklin Bob- 
bitt, the author has presented a comprehensive 
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and scholarly overview of a philosophy of 
education which is particularly timely for 
those who are interested in modern education 
or who may be fearful that the older objec- 
tives are being forgotten. “The theme of 
the book is a very simple one,” says Professor 
Bobbitt. “The good life is the thing that is 
to be learned and the pupils learn by living 
it.” Thereupon, Doctor Bobbitt, through 
precept and example, shows how a funda- 
mental philosophy must be part and parcel of 
all educational procedures. 

If the present world struggle has made 
one thing apparent it is that the most precious 
things in life are the ideologies and philoso- 
phies under which man lives. In the prewar 
confusion and the conflicting propaganda, the 
schools of America like every other social 
institution, have been torn by varying 
philosophies, schools of thought and 4a-la- 
mode procedures. It has become increasingly 
apparent that education can not go forward 
unless it has a sane, well-considered basic 
philosophy of where it is going and what it 
is attempting to do. 

Such a philosophy, Doctor Bobbitt lays 
down coherently, carefully and with convic- 
tion. His book is a lively study, interesting 
to the layman as well as the educator. It is 
a book to be read with care and meditation, to 
be pondered over, to be referred to and 
adapted in the light of experience and a 
changing world. Such a reading will repay 
the reader many times, whether he is engaged 
in education, social work or any allied field. 

The Curriculum of Modern Education is 
basic reading material. The chapters on 
“The Good Life,” “Play,” “Work” and 
“Education for Citizenship” are lasting con- 
tributions to the literature of education. Too, 
the book makes practical applications to real 
situations. No one could read the chapter on 
“ Reading” without gaining a more compre- 
hensive viewpoint as to the whys and hows 
of the teaching of subject matter in the light 
of modern school philosophy. 

“ Education,” says Bobbitt, “is to help 
children day by day to see things truly, to 
think about them clearly, to feel toward them 
rightly, to plan wisely their daily dealings 
with them and then forcefully to achieve 
their purposes.” 


The Directory of Registered Private 


Nursery, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Schools, 1940-41, has been published 
mimeographed form. It contains the 
names of 178 schools. Public and private 
school officials will be sent copies on re- 
quest to the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





HOME ECONOMICS 


Home economics teachers from the 
whole State conferred in Syracuse early 
in the summer to evaluate the home eco- 
nomics program of the State in the light 
of present trends in education, social and 
economic conditions and the share of 
home economics education in national de- 
fense. The Bureau of Home Economics 
Education in the State Education Depart- 
ment conducted the conference at Syra- 
cuse University. 

The program included a presentation 
of the trends in education and the changes 
in recent years in the school curriculum 
by Dr H. L. Caswell, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr L. Thomas Hopkins, 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, and a picture of the present social 
scene and its effect on home living by 
Dr Edmund deS. Brunner, professor of 
education at Teachers College, and Dr 
Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy and social education and 
consultant, New York School of Social 
Work. They emphasized that since home 
economics education has an important 
contribution to make to family living, 
especially in this rapidly changing social 
and economic life, it is important that 
home economics teachers recognize these 
changes and become aware of their effect 
on homes and family groups. Flora Rose, 
former director of the State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 
spoke on the future of home economics 
education as she sees it after her many 
years of experience in this field. The 
New York State defense program and 
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TEACHERS CONFER 


suggested ways home economics teachers 
might share in the present emergency 
were discussed by Dr L. A. Wilson, 
Deputy Commissioner, State Education 
Department. Flora Thurston of Cornell 
University outlined the task at hand for 
home economics teachers in a curriculum 
study program. 

Teacher educators from various col- 
leges and universities in the State shared 
in this three-day conference, as well as 
city supervisors and teachers, through 
panel discussions, symposiums and group 
discussions. Panel discussions raised 
questions about curriculum implications 
for home economics education in New 
York State and the share of home eco- 
nomics education in the present social 
scene. Small groups met to discuss some 
ways home economics education can help 
families adjust themselves to the present 
social and economic changes. Symposium 
groups gave examples of activities leading 
toward community programs for family 
life education and told of ways in which 
home economics is working cooperatively 
in the total school curriculum. 

The third day was spent in making 
plans for next year’s work on curriculum 
study. After a summary of the progress 
made during the first two days of the 
conference, teachers met in small groups 
by cities and counties, to make their plans 
for study and work for 1941-42. These 
were summarized at the last session by 
Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, as a 
proposed program of statewide study of 
the home economics curriculum. 
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Pupils at Work on the Grounds of the Department of Ornamental Horticulture of the 
McKinley Vocational High School in Buffalo 





HORTICULTURAL GRADUATES IN DEMAND 


A department of ornamental horticul- 
ture was established nine years ago by 
Buffalo in 
A prelim- 
inary survey of florists, 
greenhouse operators, employers in the 
public park system and architects re- 
vealed a growing demand for young men 
trained in the field of ornamental horti- 
culture. 

Five classes have now been graduated 
with an unusually satisfactory placement 
in the various fields of horticultural 
employment. These young men have 
taken positions in floricultural establish- 
ments, in nurseries, in greenhouses and 
in the public parks system of Buffalo. 
Others have found work in_ private 
estates, in construction and maintenance 
and with local industries in maintaining 
the landscape areas about manufacturing 


the board of education of 
McKinley Vocational School. 


nurserymen, 
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plants and offices. A number have con- 
tinued their studies at the State College 
of Agriculture. 

The curriculum for horticultural stu- 
dents in addition to the usual subjects of 
English, social studies, mathe- 
matics and history, includes instruction 


in plant science, soil technology, control 


related 


of insects and diseases, landscape design, 
greenhouse management and the like. 
Two large greenhouses have been pro- 
vided by the board of education for the 
practical work. A land laboratory ad- 
joining the school provides further oppor- 

During 
four-year 


tunity for gardening practice. 


each summer month of the 
curriculum, pupils engage in gardening 
work at the school or secure a type of 
apprentice employment among the em- 


ployers of the industry. 








FUTURE FARMERS AT STATE FAIR 


Waterloo; merit group, Hillsdale, Ithaca 
and Marion; creditable group, Forestville 
and Horseheads 


More than 2000 Future Farmers vis- 
ited the New York State Fair at Syra- 
cuse on August 28th-30th to participate 
in the educational programs conducted 
cooperatively by the officials of the fair 
and the agricultural educational staffs of 
the State Education Department and the 
State College of Agriculture. The young 
men prepared exhibits, participated in 
competitions in selecting and judging 
livestock, poultry, fruits and crops, took 
part in a public speaking competition and 
shared in the organization and business 
sessions conducted by the Association of 
Future Farmers. The programs are part 
of a movement to utilize the opportunities 
of the fair for the education of pupils. 
Following is a summary of the major 
awards in the various contests open to 
pupils of vocational agriculture : 

Public speaking: first prize, Stanley 
Andrews, Elba; second prize, Maurice 
Mix, Heuvelton 

F.F. A. Chapter contest: first prize, 
Albion; excellent group, Portville and 


Dairy herd improvement: first five 
awards, Boonville, Cazenovia, Holland 
Patent, Lowville and West Leyden 

Dairy cattle judging: team awards, 
Churchville, Heuvelton, Cato, Ellenburg, 
Attica. Bruce Widger of Churchville 
was the high ranking individual. 

Horse judging: first five awards, 
Donald Ball, Bolivar; Herbert Titus, 
Cato; Ralph Garrett, Waterloo; Carlton 
Scooner, Clinton; Harley Soper, Central 
Square 

Poultry judging: five highest awards, 
Ontario, Alden, Camden, Wolcott and 
Edmeston 

Potato judging: five highest awards, 
Walworth, Windham, Webster, Ontario 
and Hannibal 

Apple judging: five highest awards, 
North Rose, Barker, Webster, Highland 
and Geneva 





AWARDS TO FUTURE FARMERS ANNOUNCED 


The New York State Association of 
Future Farmers of America at its annual 
meeting at Syracuse on August 29th 
voted special awards for 45 of its mem- 
bers for outstanding achievement in 
scholarship, leadership in the organization 
and accomplishments in the supervised 
farming practice program. These awards 
were made after a special committee had 
visited 54 applicants at their home farms 
and evaluated their school records and 
farming accomplishments. The young 
farmers who received the awards were 
subdivided into three groups as superior, 
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excellent and good, depending upon the 
quality of their achievement. The fol- 
lowing candidates were included in the 
superior group: 

Rolland Schallenberg, Holland Patent ; 
David Anna, Boonville; Stewart Cuth- 
bert, Hammond; Carlton Bresette, Can- 
ton; George Banta, Unadilla; Robert 
Banta, Unadilla ; Louis Dunckel, Oxford; 
David Hovey, Painted Post; Carl Hill, 
Corning; Charles Burtless, Skaneateles ; 
Donald Wood, Central Square; Dean 
Hughston, Geneva, and Warren Schaal, 
Oakfield. 
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The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation is supervising the homemaking 
education program for girls in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, through 
Margaret E. Prentice. Last year home- 
making classes were conducted for girls 
in more than 30 cities. From one to five 
courses in each city were offered, includ- 
ing instruction in general homemaking, 
personal improvement, 
hygiene, first aid, foods, clothing, institu- 
tional foods, retail selling and hospital 


home nursing, 


aids. 

The related training program in the 
N. Y. A. residence centers located at 
Auburn, Buffalo, Hartwick Seminary and 
Jamestown emphasizes training for home- 
making and household employment. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this program 
which began January 1, 1941, approxi- 


BUREAU AIDS N. Y. A. HOMEMAKING 


mately 50 per cent of the girls who left 
these centers were employed in household 
service. The remainder were employed 
in situations for which this training is 
essential. 

The general objective underlying the 
related training in homemaking for a 
young woman employed on N. Y. A. work 
projects is to develop her skills, aptitudes 
and personality so she may become more 
employable and better prepared to earn 
her living. Since these girls are potential 
homemakers, courses in general home- 
making are planned around experiences 
that contribute to developing a satisfying 
home and family life. Emphasis is placed 
on assisting youth with their problems in 
personal living, which might affect their 
ability to obtain and hold jobs. 





NEW DAIRY BARN 


The construction of a new dairy barn, 
136 feet by 36 feet, has just been com- 
pleted for housing the 60 head of dairy 
animals in the herd used for instructional 
purposes at the State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville. The 
building is modern in every respect and 
embodies three unique features. The 
semicircular roof is a modern architec- 
tural device which provides extra strength 
and greatly increases the capacity of the 
barn for storage. The milk receiving 
center is well equipped with bottler, pas- 
teurizer and full sterilization facilities. 
The third feature embodies a modern ar- 


rangement for labor-saving devices in 
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AT MORRISVILLE 


which the two silos, the feed storage 
room, hay, chutes, ventilating equipment 
and accessory stock pens are advantage- 
ously placed. 

For 15 years the department of animal 
husbandry at the institute has been devel- 
oping an excellent herd of pure-bred 
animals until the herd is now one of the 
best in central New York. At present 70 
dairy animals are under institute man- 
A junior sire has just been 

The new structure and the 


agement. 
purchased. 
superior herd provide unexcelled facili- 
ties for technical instruction in dairy herd 
production and management. 








BUSINESS SUBJECTS COURSES REVISED 


Requirements for the state high school 
diploma in business subjects have been 
revised and are now available in the form 
of a new bulletin at the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 

The reasons for the changes are that 
the national defense program and conse- 
quent improvement in_ business are 
responsible for an increasing demand for 
well-prepared office and store workers 
which most secondary schools are not 
able to meet ; that the recently announced 
six-year social studies program affects 
the economics and economic geography 
courses formerly included in the business 
necessitating the 


education program, 


revision of the eleventh and twelfth year 
programs, and that more effective voca- 
tional business courses were 
mended by high school principals. 
In order to meet the criticism that not 
enough time was allotted to the courses 


recom- 


in the business education field, the re- 
quirements have been revised. The new 
diploma requirements provide sufficient 
instruction and 


practice to prepare pupils successfully 


classroom supervised 
for immediate employment. It is ex- 
pected that careful selection on the part 
of prospective employers of the graduates 
of the revised courses should result in 
finding business workers of the most 
desirable quality. 





THREE COUNTIES ADOPT GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 45) 


been named director, with headquarters 
in Cooperstown. Participating high 
schools are those at Cherry Valley, 
Springfield, Richfield Springs, Edmeston, 
Cooperstown, Milford, Unadilla, Otego, 
Gilbertsville and Schenevus. 

Mr Woodworth is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., and 
received a master of arts in guidance and 
personnel from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. He was director of 
guidance for five years at Northside High 
School in Corning. He plans to spend 
much of his time in the county’s schools. 
A systematic file on information and 
individual pupils will be kept. Personal 
interviews, aptitude tests, school records 
and other information bearing on the 
problem will be obtained and the office 
will cooperate closely with the State 
Junior Employment Placement Bureau. 
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District Superintendent Nathan C. 
Southworth of East Springfield is chair- 
man of the Otsego county board and 
District Superintendent John E. Wilcox 
of Worcester is secretary-treasurer. The 
schools have combined to finance the 
undertaking. 


NEW HOMEMAKING CLASSES 


Homemaking class work was added to 
the programs of 14 schools for the first 
time this fall. 
extending their school offerings in this 
way are: Au Sable Forks, Bolton Land- 
ing, Bridgehampton, Callicoon (Dela- 
ware Valley Central School), Delhi, 
District 10, Erie county (Cheektowaga). 
Dolgeville, Eldred, Germantown, Mooers, 
Pine Hill, Etten and 
Walworth. 


The towns and villages 


Ravena, Van 
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With the Board of Regents 





APPOINTMENTS MADE TO STATE GROUPS 


The Board of Regents at the Septem- 
ber meeting made the following appoint- 
ments and reappointments to state boards 
and councils: 

State Examinations Board: John F. McNeill, 
Brooklyn; Henry T. Moore, Saratoga Springs ; 
W. Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady, reappointed 
each for a term of five years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1941 

State Board of Examiners of Architects: 
Harold T. Brinkerhoff, New York, appointed 
for a term ending July 31, 1943 

Certified Public Accountant Committee on 
Grievances: Henry F. Mendes, New York, 
appointed for a term ending May 1, 1942; 
Norman J. Lenhart, New York, appointed for 
a term ending May 1, 1943 

College Council: The Rev. Thomas Plassman, 
St Bonaventure, reappointed for a term of five 
years beginning October 1, 1941 

Elementary Education Council: Charles G. 
Hetherington, Auburn, reappointed for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1941 

Health and Physical Education Council: Mrs 
Carl R. Brister, Auburn; W. A. Clifford, 
Mount Vernon; Mrs Betty Hawley Donnelly, 
New York; Arvie Eldred, Albany; N. L. 
Englehardt, New York, each reappointed for 
a term of three years beginning October 1, 1941 

Secondary Education Council: Hugh H. 
Stewart, Mount Vernon, reappointed for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1941 

Elementary Education Council: Henry H. 
Bormann, East Rockaway, appointed for the 
period of his term as president of the State 
Association of Elementary Principals 

Library Council: John A. Lowe, Clinton, re- 
appointed for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1941 

Museum Council: Waldemar Kaempffert, 
New York, reappointed for a term of five years 
beginning October 1, 1941 

The Regents admitted the following 
schools to the University as registered 
high schools: Andrew Jackson High 
School, St Albans; Cassadaga Valley 
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Central School, Sinclairville ; Forest Hills 
High School. 

The name of Clyde High School was 
changed to Clyde Central School. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
the Cherry Valley Historical Association, 
Cherry Valley. 

The Regents approved an amendment 
to the rules of the State Board of 
Pharmacy which prohibits the sale except 
upon the written prescription of a phy- 
sician of amphetamine, dinitrocresol, 
dinitrophenol or thyroid. 

The transfer of property from the 
Nichols Free Library to the George P. 
and Susan Platt Cady Library at Nichols 
was approved. 








-O 


DR GRAVES STUDIES LAW 

Despite more than two score degrees 
received during his long career as an 
educator, Dr Frank P. Graves, retired 
Commissioner of Education, has joined 
the freshman class at the Albany Law 
School to win another. He said he had 
been postponing the study of law since 
1890, when other work prevented his 
following a legal career. He entered the 
new study, he said, for its intellectual 
value. 





——o 


DR MADILL HEADS STAFF 


Dr Grant C. Madill, member of the 
Board of Regents, was reelected presi- 
dent of the medical staff of the A. Barton 
Hepburn Hospital at Ogdensburg at a 
recent meeting. He is chief surgeon at 
the institution. 
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Rural Education 





PERFECT RECORD FOR SCHOOL BUS DRIVER 


Thomas J. Wilmoth, owner and op- 
erator of the Ardsley School bus, has 
just completed his 11th year as driver 
with no tardiness, no absence and no 
Beginning in 1930, for four 
vears, Mr Wilmoth drove alternate trips, 


accidents. 


but for the past seven years he has driven 
every trip. 

Mr Wilmoth is a product of the 
Ardsley School system and shares the 
pride of the commun- 
ity in a long standing 
school __ punctuality 
record of less than 
one tardiness per 
pupil for 10 years. 
Nevertheless, Prin- 
cipal Arthur W. 
Silliman has in- 
structed Mr Wil- 
moth that he must 
always hold safety 
first, regardless of 
punctuality. Before daybreak on snowy 














T. J. Wilmoth 


wintry mornings, it is not uncommon to 
find Mr Wilmoth out exploring the out- 


lying district to determine whether to use 
the school bus or a taxi on the side roads. 

In bad weather, the bus brings more 
than 150 pupils to and from school, with 
a total daily mileage of about 45 miles. 
Mr Wilmoth devotes his entire time to 
the transportation of pupils and is always 
ready to accommodate his schedule to 
any special activities of the school. 
Accepted as a valuable member of the 
school staff, he has absorbed the philoso- 
phy and spirit of the school. By example 
and personality he is a morale builder, 
with a contagious enthusiasm and a 
willing guidance for his charges, from 
beginners to seniors. He lavishes untold 
hours in keeping the big school bus, 
painted in the school colors, always 
shining spic and span and mechanically 
perfect. 

Mr Wilmoth is a veteran of the first 
World War, a member of the American 
Legion, the local fire company, the 
Ardsley Lions Club, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association. He has_ one 
daughter in the ninth grade and another 
in the first grade. 





SCHOOL BUS PRIORITIES DISCUSSED 


Benjamin R. Miller, of the Division of 
School Administrative Services, who is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Division of School Transportation in 
the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, attended 
a committee meeting in Washington, 
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September 2d—4th, on the invitation of 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to study and report upon “ Pro- 
curement of school buses during the 
national defense emergency.” 

The committee’s report consisted of a 
revision in “minimum standards for 
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school buses” developed as the result of 
the April 1939 conference at Columbia 
University. 

Among the reasons given by the com- 
mittee for requesting priorities for school 
buses were the following: 

1 That children not attending school through 
lack of transportation facilities would create a 
serious social problem. 

2 That lack of transportation facilities would 
make it necessary to construct new school 
buildings, purchase new equipment and require 
additional teachers, thereby placing a great 
financial load on the local school districts; 
a condition which, no doubt, would also divert 
essential defense materials and at the same time 
offer an inferior program of educational 
opportunity. 

3 Defense training for rural pupils would be 
affected, especially in areas where no public 
transportation facilities exist. 

4 That school buses are available for military 
buses in an emergency. 

5 They might be used for evacuation of 
civilian population; or, if necessary, mobilized 
for the transportation of troops. 

The recommendations were reviewed 
by the Committee on School Transporta- 
tion of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, who referred them 
to a meeting of the National Council, 
where they were unanimously approved 
by representatives of 41 states. 

Limited priorities for school buses were 
announced by the O.P.M. The pro- 
cedure to be followed has not yet been 
worked out. 

—— 


OLD CAR FOR DEFENSE 

The New York City board of education 
contributed 1200 pounds of aluminum to 
the defense program when it turned over 
to the Federal Government an aluminum- 
bodied, 1926, seven-passenger sedan 
which had outlived its usefulness. The 
engine is going to one of the city’s voca- 
tional high schools for machine shop 
practice. 
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SCHOOL HARVEST AID 
PERIOD NOW 15 DAYS 


Five days have been added to 
the period during which schools 
of New York State may excuse 
pupils to assist in farm harvests. 
The original certificate of intent, 
signed by the Governor and the 
legislative leaders, was amended by 
them to grant a total of 15 days 
which might be devoted to this 
purpose without loss to the schools 
of any state aid. Pupils so released 
must make up the studies lost, ac- 
cording to instructions formulated 
by the Commissioner of Education. 











DAMROSCH RESUMES 

The 14th season of the Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, conducted by Dr Walter 
Damrosch, opens October 17th over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s sys- 
tem. A new schedule has been arranged 
by which double the amount of lessons 
becomes available to given classes of lis- 
teners. Four series of programs are 
scheduled so that children from coast to 
coast can hear one continuous hour of 
music and instruction as compared to 
previous years’ half hour. The work is 
still divided into half-hour segments, but 
one of one series follows immediately that 
of another. Thus, instead of hearing 
only 11 broadcasts in a season, the chil- 
dren will be able to hear 22. The times 
of the broadcasts are at 2 and 2.30 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time. 


———{ )»—_— — 


Nearly 3000 watched the first shovelful 
of cement poured for Utica Free Acad- 
emy’s new $414,000 gymnasium. 
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Health and Physical Education 





ONONDAGA CONFERENCE 


A conference on “ Better Health for 
Today’s and Tomorrow’s Children” was 
held in Syracuse September 17th. It was 
sponsored by the Onondaga county village 
and rural schools, the Onondaga Health 
Association and nine other community 
organizations. Parents, school superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, school 
physicians, nurses, dental hygienists and 
others interested in the school health pro- 
grams in the county attended. 

Superintendent Clinton H. Atwood of 
Solvay, who opened the conference, 
described the achievements in health 
teaching in the village and rural schools 
and made suggestions for further growth 
in the programs. 

Four round-table conferences followed, 
on nutrition, health teaching, health serv- 
ice and dental service. Free discussion 
afforded opportunity to reach tentative 
conclusions concerning ways and means 
through which all may cooperate in the 
health education of the children in the 
county. 

In a luncheon address on “ Seeing the 
Child as an Individual,’ Dr Elizabeth 
Manwell of Syracuse University pre- 
sented, in a practical way, methods by 
which the individual child can and should 
be made the central core of every school- 
home-community health program. 

At the final session, summaries of the 
round-tables were presented and dis- 
cussed, and plans were made for the 
“Next Steps ” to be taken by this repre- 
sentative group of people in putting into 
action the ways and means discussed 
throughout the day. 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH PLAN 


Analysis of annual reports in health 
and physical education indicates clearly 
the need for more concerted effort by 
school personnel toward informing par- 
ents and community regarding school 
health conditions and needs, the Division 
of Health and Physical Education reports. 

Knowing that parents and community 
leaders are really interested in the health 
of local children, school officials are urged 
to present the facts revealed by the an- 
nual reports of the school personnel to 
community organizations and councils, 
through talks, newspaper articles, bulle- 
tins, exhibits, radio and films. 

School personnel giving such state- 
ments are urged to include the following 
factors: (1) the percentage of local 
children protected against smallpox and 
diphtheria; (2) analysis of absences due 
to preventable illness and _ accidents; 
(3) analysis of health examinations and 
tests, the service the school and individual 
parents have been able to secure and the 
need for additional effort; (4) analysis 
of the school health and physical educa- 
tion facilities and equipment essential to 
meet the needs of the children; (5) anal- 
ysis of the school’s physical and mental 
environment conducive to health, such as 
adequate light, heat, ventilation, seating, 
hygiene of instruction, noon lunch etc. 

Even in New York State today, it is 
found, many children lack the minimum 
essentials guaranteed by The Children’s 
Charter. School personnel are urged not 
to ignore these facts. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMIC TRENDS STUDIED 


Summaries of social and economic 
trends and their implications for edu- 
cation have been completed in the areas 
of health, mental hygiene, consumer 
incomes, expenditures and savings, family 
relationships and crime, as part of the 
study initiated by a committee of the New 
York State Secondary 
School Principals and assisted by the 
Division of Research of the State Edu- 


cation Department. 


Association of 


Dr Philip A. Cowen, research assistant 
in the Division of Research, prepared the 
summary in the field of and 
Dr Ruth Wood Cavian, temporary re- 
search assistant in the Division, con- 
tributed the summaries in the other areas. 


crime, 


These summaries were discussed by the 
committee and an attempt was made to 
answer the question: What changes in 
the educational program should be made 
in the light of these trends? At most of 
the meetings an authority in the area dis- 
cussed was invited to participate. 

The Division of Research expects to 
continue its cooperation with the com- 
mittee in studying trends in other areas, 
in helping other groups of educators in 
the State to become acquainted with 
trends and in acting as a clearinghouse 
for suggestions of desirable changes in 
the educational program. 

The committee includes : 

John K. Archer, principal, Malverne 
Junior-Senior High School ; Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools, Bronx- 
ville; Warren W. Coxe (chairman), Di- 
rector, Division of Research, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany; Samuel I. 
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Hicks, supervising principal, Pearl River ; 
Kenneth R. MacCalman, superintendent 
Nyack; Martin M. Mans- 
perger, principal, Freeport Junior-Senior 
High School : Lloyd N. Morrisett, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Yon- 
kers; Frank H. Nye, principal, White 
Plains High School; Hoyt D. Smith, 
principal, Mamaroneck Junior High 
School; Alva T. Stanforth, principal, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park; 
J. Leroy Thompson, superintendent of 
schools, Tarrytown, and Willis Thomson, 
principal, Isaac E. Young Junior High 
School, New Rochelle. 


of schools, 


————( 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 
The schools of New York State have 
been invited to participate in American 


Art Week, November Ist-7th. This is 
sponsored annually by the American 
Artists Professional League, of which 


Nils Hogner of New York City is the 
state chapter chairman and Mrs Percy 
Decker of Catskill is the state 
directors. 

The purpose of American Art Week, 


one of 


arouse 
art 


now in its seventh year, is to 


interest in contemporary American 
among people everywhere in America, 
and locally produced arts and crafts are 
especially featured. Each celebration is 
locally self-supporting. School partici- 
pation in the observance is largely a 
matter to be determined by the local 
superintendents, according to officials of 


the State Education Department. 
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FORDHAM CELEBRATES CENTENARY 


With combined colorful ecclesiastical 
and academic ceremonies, Fordham Uni- 
versity brought to a close the year-long 
observance of its 100th anniversary on 
September 17th, the last of three days of 
special celebration. 

More than 550 colleges, universities 
and learned societies, including 17 in 
foreign countries, were represented in 
the procession preceding the granting of 
15 honorary degrees. The Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, head of Fordham University, 
presided. Attending were many high 
churchmen, including the apostolic dele- 
gate to the United States. 

Preceding the final session, leaders in 
numerous learned societies conducted a 
series of panel discussions in which were 
taken up recent work in the classics, edu- 
cation, English literature, psychology, 
Romance languages, economics, history, 
sociology, law, Celtic studies, biology, 
chemistry, philosophy, physics and social 
service. 

Among the recipients of honorary 
degrees of doctor of laws were Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant General 
Hugh A. Drum of the Second Corps 
Area, and Jacinto Jijon y Caamano, his- 
torian and archeologist of Ecuador. 

Members of the Board of Regents rep- 
resented The University of the State of 
New York. In the procession, too, was 
former Regent George J. Ryan. The 
procession of delegates was led by Albert 
Gabriel Feuillerat, former professor at 
Paris, dates 
The order of the 


the Université de which 


from the 12th century. 
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procession was determined by the ages 
of the various institutions. 

The President of United 
States, Henry A. Wallace, and Governor 


Vice the 
Lehman were among speakers at a dinner 
given for 2000 by 
September 16th. 
On the final Gannon 
addressed the distinguished visitors pre- 


Father Gannon on 


day, Father 
ceding the granting of honorary degrees 
and in referring to education protested 
that 
information in modern schooling and said 
that highly specialized educators have 
become like factory their 
instruction of the student in the different 


wisdom had been sacrificed for 


hands in 


minor phases of knowledge. 


—-Q-——_ 


YOUTH AIDS LISTED 

To fill a need long apparent in the field 
of youth work, the American Youth Com- 
mission has just issued a descriptive 
directory, Youth Serving Organizations, 
edited by Dr M. M. Chambers and 


containing a comprehensive survey of the 


structures, aims and activities of 320 
organizations operating at a_ national 


level, composed either of youth or of 
adults whose programs serve the needs of 
youth. It can be bought from the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for $2.50. 


———{ p-—— 

The New 
Parents and Teachers opened its 1942 
convention in Syracuse on October 6th. 


York State Congress of 
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The progressive attitude of Dr Daniel 
]. Kelly, former superintendent of schools 
in Binghamton, in the field of education 
and in relationships with parents was 


SS 
Photo by Foster Disinger 


Dr Daniel J. Kelly 


praised at a testimonial dinner attended 
by 500 on September 18th. 
the Years with Daniel J. Kelly” was the 


“ Through 


theme of the event, given by the 
Binghamton Parent-Teacher Council and 
the parent education division of the Bing- 
hamton department of education. 

Among the speakers were George J. 


Staley, superintendent of schools in 
Rome and a college classmate of Doctor 
Kelly as well as his successor in Rome, 
Dr Ruth Chief of 


Bureau of Child Development and Parent 


and Andrus, the 
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BINGHAMTON EX-SUPERINTENDENT HONORED 


State Education 


Andrus 


the 
Doctor 
Doctor Kelly as the first superintendent 


Education in 
Department. praised 
in the State “to act upon the feeling that 
parents are an integral part of the school 
and that any superintendent in a growing 
system must have informed parenthood.” 
Mrs Avery Pratt of Buffalo, president of 
the State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was among the participants at the 


dinner in North High School. 


—_—()-—— 


SAFETY EDUCATION URGED 
Schools are asked to increase education 
in safety as a result of President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation urging every citizen 
to enlist in a united campaign to conserve 
The increasing acci- 
the 


life and property. 
dent toll was declared by President 


to be hindering the national defense 


program. 
The National 
recommends 16 steps in making children 


Education Association 
conscious of their part in meeting this 
challenge. Publications useful to teachers 
in making the problem vivid and develop- 


ing the proper skills in _ preventing 
accidents are available through the 
association. 

—_O0——_—_- 
Dr Karl M. Wiegand, professor of 


botany and head of the department of 
botany in the New York State College 
of Agriculture, and Dr Benjamin F. 
Kingsbury, professor of histology and 
embryology, Cornell University, have 
retired with the title of professor emer- 
itus. Dr Lewis Knudson, professor of 
plant physiology, has succeeded Doctor 
Wiegand as head of the department of 
botany. 
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Contestants and Judges in State Fair Spelling Bee 


NEW YORK STATE SPELLING BEE 


BY KATHERINE M. COSGRAVE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
SPELLING BEE 


No more earnest group of boys and 
girls ever registered at a State Spelling 
Bee than that making up the county 
representatives in the 1941 contest, held 
at the State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, on 
August 26th. It was evident that each 
came with a determination to do his or 
her best and if possible to carry off the 
honors and money prizes, and this same 
earnestness marked each lap of the 
contest. Throughout the day, however, 
the vanquished showed the same spirit 
of good sportsmanship that is usually so 
much a part of these annual events. 


a“ 


It has been said that “the breadth of 
a person’s mental experience is indicated 
by the number of words that have a 
meaning for him; that the accuracy of 
his thinking is shown by the constancy 
and exactness of meaning with which he 
uses words.”’ There can be no doubt of 
this, and there is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind that the state spelling contests serve 
a broader purpose than that of fostering 
the correct spelling of words, in that they 
unquestionably create a desire to search 
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out the meaning of words and _ their 
application, thus developing the habit of 
“dictionary using.” This was particu- 
larly evident in the questions asked by 
contestants as to definitions and variations 
in the use of words in this year’s contest. 
On several occasions, the conductor of 
the bee had to call on the judges and 
“ Webster’s ” for help when the questions 
became too involved. This indicates that 
in preparing themselves for these annual 
spelling contests the boys and girls in the 
elementary grades are “ thinking ”’ about 
words as well as learning to spell them. 

Eleven boys and 42 girls represented 
53 counties at the 1941 contest, which 
was conducted by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
State Education Department. Doctor 
Morrison brought the contest to a close 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon with an 
existing tie between two girls for second 
and third places, agreeing with the 
judges that the fairest solution was to 
divide the money prizes for second and 
third winners equally between these two 
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contestants rather than to work off the 
tie with an additional list of words. The 
winners were thus determined as follows: 
first, $50 and the Onondaga Cup, Daniel 
Haley, Madrid, St county ; 
second, tie, $20 to each, Doris DeLong, 
LeRoy, Genesee county, and Elizabeth 
county ; 


Lawrence 


Davis, Livonia, Livingston 
fourth, $10, Alexander Tschekaloff, Sea 
Cliff, Nassau county. The runners-up— 
the last two of the lone six who entered 
the finals —deserve special honorable 
mention, since their defeat came by such 
a narrow margin. They were: Catherine 
Fitzpatrick, Coxsackie, Greene county, 
and Joseph Zanchelli, Germantown, 
Columbia county. 

Daniel Haley, winner of the state 
championship, followed in the footsteps 
of his brother Frank, carried off 


first honors in the 1937 contest. 


who 


The spelling bee was officially opened 
at 10 o'clock by Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets Holton V. Noyes, 
under whose direct sponsorship the con- 
tests are held. Congratulating the boys 
and girls on the distinguished honor that 
was theirs in having won out in the pre- 
liminaries and in selected to 
represent their counties, Commissioner 
Noyes introduced Doctor Morrison, who 
was to take over for the day. Doctor 
Morrison came armed with lists of words 
and definitions, but found it no easy task 
to cope with these “ word-conscious ” 
youngsters. He painstakingly repeated 
the words and defined them as hands 
were raised, and, with the assistance of 
the judges, saw to it that “ fairness” was 
the order of the day. At the close of 
the contest, a parent of one of the con- 
testants —and not of one of the prize 
Doctor Mor- 


being 


winners — commented on 
rison’s graciousness and consideration in 
easing the tension, and said that the 
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contest could not have been more fairly 
conducted. 

With the pronunciation of the first 
word, “ athletic,” the contest was under- 
way with a written test of 50 words, as 
a result of which, 27 of the original 
53 entrants were eliminated — the usual 
toll of the first test. 
testants had one word wrong; four, two 
words; three, three words, and one, five 
words. The most difficult words in this 
test, in point of number of times mis- 


Papers of 18 con- 


spelled, were: nineteenth, Cincinnati, 
persuasion, facilitate, economist, aggra- 
vate and fiscal. Although repeatedly 


included in the lists for the state bees, 


the words “ Cincinnati’’ and “ persua- 
sion” never fail to give difficulty, there 
being confusion as to the “n’s” and “t’s” 
in the former and indecision as to the 
vowels in “ persuasion.” A new version 
of the latter presented itself this year, 
however, in the spelling “ persuation ” on 


Surprisingly, “ nineteenth ” 


two papers. 


was misspelled more often than any 
other word in this first test. 

But one contestant was eliminated in 
the next test —an oral “ spell-down” of 
250 words—when Shirley Hardy, of 


Rockland county, spelled “ vehemence,” 


‘ 





* vehements.” 

Contestants from the counties of 
Albany, Chenango, Clinton, Columbia, 
Dutchess, Erie, Essex, Franklin, Genesee, 
Greene, Jefferson, Lewis, Livingston, 
Monroe, Nassau, Onondaga, Otsego, 
Putnam, Schoharie, St Lawrence, Sara- 
toga, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Sulli- 
van and Tioga then gave attention to 
Doctor Morrison as he _ pronounced 
another 50 words in a written test. This 
reduced the ranks to 15, with four mis- 
spelling one word; three, three words, 
and two each, three and four words. 
The word “ propagate,” ever a stumbling 
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block, was misspelled on three papers, 
with the following also causing difficulty : 
Philippine, grievous, firmament, peace- 
able, lieutenant, prelate, legitimate, 
victuals, beseech and Tennessee. 

The contest had been so delayed up to 
this point that it was decided to eliminate 
the next oral test of 250 words scheduled, 
in favor of another written test of 75 
words, still taken from the printed list 
Contestants from 
Columbia, Erie, 


sent out for study. 
Albany, Chenango, 
Genesee, Greene, Livingston, Monroe, 
Nassau, Onondaga, Putnam, St Law- 
rence, Saratoga, Steuben and Tioga 
counties were eligible to take this test. 
Nine of the 15 succumbed under this 
onslaught of words, leaving six to battle 
it out for the four prizes to be awarded. 
Of those who failed, five had misspelled 
but one word each in the 75; two, two 
words, and two, four words, with “ cro- 
cheting,”” “ presumptuous” and “ ingen- 
ious” wrong on more than one paper. 

Three courageous boys and _ three 
equally undaunted girls then tackled what 
the judges termed a “ wicked” list of 
25 words comprised of the following: 
feasible, reciprocity, calyx, vacillate, dis- 
sonance, gherkin, annihilate, tyrannical, 
acetylene, pedagogy, assuage, diaphanous, 
vicissitude, sycophant, bouillon, Epiph- 
any, rarefy, asthmatic, papyrus, succinct, 
cynosure, repertoire, queue, meringue and 
panegyrical. 

When the papers had been corrected, 
the judges reported that Daniel Haley, 
St Lawrence county representative, had 
correctly spelled all but two of these 
difficult words, failing on “ pedagogy ” 
and “ panegyrical,” an excellent standing 
and one which awarded him unchallenged 
the championship. Doris DeLong, Gene- 
see county entrant, and Elizabeth Davis, 
the girl from Livingston county, were 
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tied for second and third places, each 
having misspelled ten words, and Alex- 
ander Tschekaloff, the boy who regis- 
tered from Nassau county, with 12 words 
wrong, stood in fourth place. Catherine 
Fitzpatrick, Greene county representa- 
tive, and Joseph Zanchelli, who registered 
from Columbia county, just missed out 
on the prizes, but were congratulated with 
the winners for their excellent standing. 

Since the spellers had had a long and 
trying day, Doctor Morrison and the 
judges decided that instead of working 
off the tie, it would be preferable to pool 
the money prizes for second and third 
places and divide it evenly. Thus the 
contest was brought to an end. 

At the close of the bee, diversion was 
had in the form of a dinner to the con- 
testants, at which the prizes were 
awarded by Commissioner Noyes, after 
which the group viewed the night enter- 
tainment of the fair from the grandstand. 
On Wednesday, the boys and girls were 


given an opportunity to visit the fair 
exhibits, finishing their stay with a tour 
of the midway. 


The county spelling champions with 
the county represented were: 


County Name Address 
Albany, Howard Miller, Albany 
*Allegany, Paul Brainard, Wellsville 
Broome, Dorothy Winne, Kirkwood, R. D. 1 
Cattaraugus, Mark Fields jr, Franklinville 
Cayuga, Shirley Steele, Auburn 
Chautauqua, Darlene Carlson, Jamestown 
Chemung, Elaine Williams, Chemung 
Chenango, Lois Stewart, Norwich 
Clinton, Vivian Pivetta, Lyon Mountain 
Columbia, Joseph Zanchelli, Germantown 
Cortland, Evelyn Grace Stafford, 

Cortland, R. D. 2 
Delaware, Miriam H. Edwards, Fleischmanns 
Dutchess, Gloria Beebe, Dover Plains 
Erie, Patricia Heckel, Kenmore 
Essex, Lillian Kaplan, Port Henry 


* Did not register for state contest at Syracuse. 
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Franklin, Carlyle Meacham, 
Dickinson Center, R. D. 2 
Fulton, Donald Sweet, Johnstown, R. D. 1 
Genesee, Doris DeLong, LeRoy 
Greene, Catherine Fitzpatrick, Coxsackie 
Hamilton, Phyllis Gates, Indian Lake 
Herkimer, Ethel Peters, Mohawk 
Jefferson, Barbara Mattraw, Watertown 
Lewis, Katherine Thesier, Lowville 
Livingston, Elizabeth Davis, Livonia 
Madison, Robert B. Washburn, Bouckville 
Monroe, Dorothy C. Thuline, North Chili 
Nassau, Alexander Tschekaloff, Sea Cliff 
Niagara, Lucille Hoffman, 
Tonawanda, R. D. 
Onondaga, Janice Wagner, 
East Syracuse, R. D. 
Ontario, Shirley Willer, 
Canandaigua, R. D. 
Orange, Mildred L. DeGroat, 
Montgomery, R. D. 
Orleans, Josephine Malinoski, Medina 
Oswego, Helen Keller, Phoenix 
Otsego, Elizabeth Ann Evans, Morris 
Putnam, Wendell Blake, Brewster 
Rensselaer, Antoinette Hallinan, 
West Stephentown 
Rockland, Shirley Hardy, Piermont 
St Lawrence, Daniel Haley, Madrid 
Saratoga, Dorothy Green, Saratoga Springs 
Schoharie, Nancy Becker, Schoharie 
Schuyler, Judy Freitag, Burdett 
Seneca, Dorothy Oldenburg, Interlaken 
Steuben, Betty Louise Grant, 
Corning, R. D. 4 
Suffolk, Phyllis Binkley, Amityville 
Sullivan, Everett Eisenberg, Jeffersonville 
Tioga, Mamie Maunula, Spencer 
Tompkins, Cornelia Hassan, Ithaca 
Ulster, Helen Frances Rowe, Connelly 
Warren, Lois Smith, Lake Luzerne 
Washington, Janet Lewis, Hudson Falls 
Wayne, Gertrude Seadeek, Sodus, R. D. 1 
Westchester, Lila McLeod, Ardsley 
Wyoming, Martin Brace, Bliss 
Yates, Earlene V. Rose, Penn Yan 


The judges who assisted Doctor Mor- 
rison were the following district superin- 
M. Smith, 
Nathan C. 
Otsego 


tendents of schools: Orrin 
Wolcott, Wayne county; 
Southworth, East Springfield, 


county; Mabel Sarbaugh, North Tona- 
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wanda, Niagara county; M. Delos 
Goodrich, Tioga Center, Tioga county; 
Everest T. Allen, Peru, Clinton county, 
and Mrs Mildred H. Craib, Berlin, 
Rensselaer county. 


NAVY DAY 

Schools in New York State are invited 
to participate in the celebration of Navy 
Day, October 27th, by the National Navy 
Day Committee of the Navy League of 
the United States. Navy Day was in- 
augurated in 1922 by the league to pay 
tribute to naval heroes and to help citizens 
to know more about their Navy. October 
27th was selected because it is the anni- 
versary of the birth of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who was responsible for 
building the American Navy to its great 
Oc- 
the 


prominence among world navies. 
tober is also the 
American Navy was founded in 1775 by 
the Continental Congress. 


month in which 


—_Q———_- 


VFW AUXILIARY CONTEST 

To impress high school pupils with the 
necessity for unity to safeguard Ameri- 
can democracy and to provide funds for 
higher education for boys and girls, the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the U. S. has announced 
an essay contest among high school pupils 
during the academic year 1941-42. The 
papers will be on the subject “ Unity for 
Victory’ and must be in the hands of 
local sponsoring groups by February 22, 
1942. The prizes range from $1000 to 
$5. Information may be obtained from 
Grace H. Davis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the U. S., National Head- 
quarters, Broadway at 34th street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MRS G. C. MADILL DIES 
Mrs Madill, 


Lucia James wife of 


Dr Grant C. Madill, a member of the 
Board of Regents, died at her home in 
Ogdensburg on September 4, 1941, at the 
age of 74, two days before the 48th anni- 


versary of their marriage. 
Representatives of The University of 
the State of New York at the funeral on 
September 7th included Commissioner of 
Education Ernest E. Cole and Regent 
William Leland Thompson. Dr Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, retired Commissione1 
of Education; Dr Richard Eddy Sykes, 
former president of St Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and Richard C. Ellsworth, secre- 
tary of the same university, also attended. 
Mrs Madill was a member of the James 
family, prominent in northern New York 
for four generations. She was a member 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Colonial Dames of America 
and the Mayflower Descendants, besides 
being active in church, social and civic 
affairs in Ogdensburg all her adult life. 
She is survived by her husband, a 
daughter, Mrs Philip Gray of Montclair, 
N. J., and a son, Edward James Madill 
of Schenectady, and five grandchildren. 


HEALTH TEACHING BULLETIN 


The booklet, Health Teaching Refer- 
ences for Teachers, Supervisors, Librari- 
ans and Administrators, has been revised 
and republished after compilation by the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and the school library supervisors 
of the State Education Department. The 
22-page booklet carries titles on child 
development, curriculum building in both 
principles and practices and in informa- 
tional background. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

University Convocation, Albany, Octo- 
ber 17th 

New York State Teachers Association, 
zone meetings: eastern zone, Albany, 
October 16th-17th ; central zone, Syra- 
cuse, October 17th; central western 
zone, Rochester, October 23d—24th; 
western zone, Buffalo, October 24th- 
25th, and southeastern zone, New York 
City, October 3lst; House of Dele- 
gates, Buffalo, November 17th—18th 

New York State League of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Brooklyn, October 16th—17th 

National Association for Nursery School 
Education, Detroit, Mich., October 
23d-27th 

New York State School Boards Associ- 
ation, Inc., Syracuse, October 26th- 
28th 

New York State Association 
and Other Guidance Personnel, Roch- 
ester, November 6th-8th 

Conference of Child Development and 
Parent Education Workers, Rochester, 
November 12th—15th 

National Council for Studies, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 20th—22d 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
Atlanta, Ga., November 20th—22d 

Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Atlantic City, 
N. J., November 21st—22d 


of Deans 


Social 


=n) 


LIBRARY FOR STONY POINT 


A new public library building is soon 
to be constructed in Stony Point. A fund 
for the building was provided by the will 
of the late Ezekial O. Rose who died in 
1923. Legal technicalities have greatly 
delayed construction, but a commission 
has now been appointed and it is expected 
that the community will soon enjoy its 
new library. 
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The Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department has approved 


plans for the following: 

Wallkill, addition to central school, $235,000; 
approved April 19th 

Plattekill, new grade school, $33,394; ap- 
proved April 19th 

Union Springs, bus garage and industrial arts 
classroom, $25,000; approved July 28th 

Groton, remodeling of heating and ventilating 
system, $12,190; approved July 29th 

Wappingers Falls, road surfacing, $8500; ap- 
proved July 30th 

Woodhull, addition to high school, $20,000; 
approved August 6th 

Northville, remodeling of cafeteria and home- 
making rooms, $13,500; approved August 6th 

Roslyn Heights, construction of athletic and 
recreational field, $24,827; approved August 6th 

Ripley, grounds development, $6456.85; ap- 
proved August 6th 

Beaver Falls, residence for principal, $6685; 
approved August 7th 

Hempstead, tennis courts and fence for the 
W. C. Mepham High School, $5000; approved 
August 7th 

Smyrna, new grade school, $61,272.24; ap- 
proved August 7th 

Truxton, shop and cafeteria addition, $25,000; 
approved August 8th 

White Plains, greenhouse for senior high 
school, $10,000; approved August 9th 

West Canada Valley, two bus garages, one at 
Middleville, one at Newport, $20,000; approved 
August 25th 

Phelps, bus garage and agriculture shop, 
$22,317; approved August 25th 

Sherman, bus garage and shop for central 
school, $18,025; approved September 2d 

Port Ewen, addition and remodeling of grade 
school, $6000; approved September 3d 

Dunkirk, repairs and remodeling in high 
school and School 6, $7000; approved Sep- 
tember 8th 


Preliminary drawings have been sub- 
mitted on the following projects: 

Clymer, school addition 
Shrub Oak, addition to sewage disposal plant 
Port Ewen, addition to building 
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Sag Harbor, removal of exterior coatings and 
waterproofing of exterior of Pierson High 
School 

Bedford, elementary school 

Ballston Spa, recreational field and physical 
education facilities 

Elmont, new grade school 

Cold Spring, bus garage for Haldane Central 
School 

North Granville, alterations to school build- 


ing 


MACHINES DISAPPROVED 


Opposition to the installation in some 
schools of machines for dispensing car- 
bonated soft drinks, some of which con- 
tain caffeine, has been expressed by the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the Department. The usual 
reason given for installing the machines 
is to raise money for some worthy pur- 
pose. Such ends do not justify the 
means, the Division has insisted in 
answering inquiries regarding the prac- 
tice. It is the responsibility of school 
officials, it is pointed out, to guide pupils 
in spending their available food money 
wisely to the end that they may learn to 
choose and like the foods that are essential 


to their health. 


LEAGUE ON ATTENDANCE 


Charles L. Mosher, retired Chief of 
the Bureau of Child Accounting and At- 
tendance, State Education Department, 
has issued a call for the 3lst annual con- 
ference at Knoxville of the National 
League to Promote School Attendance, 
of which he is president. The meeting 
will be from October 20th to 22d. 
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LIBRARIAN SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS NAMED 


Five New York State librarians won 
cash scholarship awards and were the 
guests of honor at a dinner held during 
the 51st annual conference of the New 
York Library Association at Lake 
Mohonk, September 22d-27th. Several 
hundred librarians and library trustees 
from all over the State attended the con- 
ference and witnessed this presentation. 

This year the awards were given for 
the best reports on “ A Librarian’s Read- 
ing’ — reports which consisted of lists 
and comments on all books and magazines 
read from January Ist to July Ist. 

The winning librarians, who disclosed 
that they had read on an average of 


almost two books a week during a six- 
month period, are: 
Mrs Margia W. Proctor, Buffalo 
Fredericka Ann Crounse, Altamont 
Barbara Anne Rogers, Syracuse 
Mrs Magdelaine de Tirefort, New 
York City 
Mrs C. P. Varian, Mount Vernon 
The awards consisted of $40 each and 
were presented to cover attendance at the 
conference. 

Helen Stratton, librarian of the Bing- 
hamton Public Library, was chairman of 
the scholarship awards committee this 
year. Previous awards were for com- 
munity cooperation, adult education and 
other phases of library service. 





RADIO AND LIBRARY GROUP CHOSEN 
The first fall 


broadcast was Saturday, September 6th, 


Mrs Helen Martin Rood, the new 
chairman of the radio committee of the 
Westchester Library Association, an- 
nounces the following committee members 
for 1941-42: Doris Bird, Rye; Jane 
Cotton, White Plains; Pearl Day, 
Larchmont; Catherine Gillespie, Mount 
Vernon; Laura Gray, White Plains; 
Helen Ketchum, Yonkers, and Donna 
Plumb, Mamaroneck. A _ meeting to 
discuss plans for the coming year was 
held at Mrs Rood’s home in Scarsdale. 

As already announced, the radio pro- 
gram is to be entitled “ Bag o’ Tales,” by 
permission of Effie L. Power, author of 
the book of that name, and of her pub- 
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lishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


at 9.15 a. m over WFAS. Mrs Rood 
told the story of “ Pies and the Princess,” 
from Chrisman’s Shen of the Sea, which 
was suggested by Miss Power and is in- 
cluded in her book. The committee plans 
a wider use of music this year to give 
atmosphere and variety to the program. 
Comment, criticism and suggestions by 
welcomed. 


children will be 


These and the names of teachers or libra- 


or parents 
rians interested in broadcasting are to be 


sent to Helen Martin Rood, 24 Sage 
terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY PIONEER DIES 


The death of Dr Frank Pierce Hill on 
August 24th makes another gap in the 
steadily thinning ranks of the pioneers in 
the development of library service in 
America. Doctor Hill’s ability as an 
organizer and his businesslike conduct of 
library affairs gained early recognition. 

As librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, he inaugurated what is known 
today as the Newark Charging System. 
In 1901 Doctor Hill left Newark to take 
over the library system in Brooklyn. 
During the next few years, through a gift 
from Andrew Carnegie and under the 
direction of Doctor Hill, 21 branch libra- 
ries were built for Brooklyn. Though a 
site for a central library building in 
Brooklyn was chosen as early as 1899, by 
the irony of fate, Doctor Hill was 
destined never to see the realization of his 
hopes of occupying a library building 
designed to embody his ideas of what a 
well-planned library should be. 

Perhaps Doctor Hill’s greatest single 
contribution to the library profession was 
his successful handling of the campaign 
for funds for the American Library As- 
sociation’s part in the first World War. 
The goal of a million dollars for the 
library war service not only was reached, 
but three-quarters of a million more was 
raised under his leadership. He was a 
man of action and of positive opinion. 


———( + 


NEW BLUE POINT LIBRARY 


The Blue Point Library has moved 
from temporary quarters in the school to 
a home of its own in the Henry Geert- 
sema property on Blue Point avenue. It 
was an important community event when 
the library moved into its inviting and 
attractive quarters and opened its doors 
to the public on August Ist. 
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MISS MOORE RETIRES 

After 35 years of distinguished library 
service as superintendent of work with 
children in the New York Public Library, 
Anne Carroll Moore retired September 2, 
1941. 

As an administrator, writer and lecturer 
on library work with children and chil- 
dren’s books, Miss Moore holds an 
eminent position both nationally and 
internationally. After her graduation in 
1896 from Pratt Institute, School of 
Library Science, Miss Moore began her 
library work with children which later 
became her specialty. She was one of the 
pioneers in the field of library work for 
children and is today one of its most 
distinguished leaders. 

Mrs Frances Clarke 
comes from the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Librarianship of the University 
of California, succeeds Miss Moore. Mrs 
Sayers, after her graduation in 1918 from 
the Carnegie Library School of Pitts- 
burgh, was for seven years assistant li- 
brarian of the central children’s room of 
the New York Public Library. 


Sayers, who 





OLD LIBRARY REORGANIZED 


The Cooper Union library, which for 
40 years following its founding in 1859 
was the principal free public library in 
New York City, has undergone its first 
major reorganization since it was estab- 
lished by Peter Cooper “ especially for 
the use and instruction of the working 
classes, but to the exclusion of none as 
long as its capacity is not exhausted.” 

The five departmental units of the 
library have been consolidated as a single 
center of student and adult education 
under the direction of Harold Lancour, 
who has been appointed head librarian. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY HEAD RETIRES 


Dr Harry Miller Lydenberg, director 
of the New York Public Library since 
1934, retired October Ist. Doctor Lyden- 
berg, a graduate of Harvard University, 
has been associated with the New York 
Public Library since 1896. He served as 
chief reference librarian from 1908 
through 1927, when he was appointed 
assistant director, and in 1934 he became 
the director of the largest public library 
system in the United States. 


He is the author of numerous profes- 
sional articles and several books, including 
The History of the New York Public 
Library. For years he has been active in 
his city, state and national library organi- 
zations and through his scholarly attain- 
ments he has brought distinction to his 
position and to the New York Public 
Library. He succeeded _ by 
Franklin F. Hopper, present chief of the 
circulation department. 


will be 





NEW LIBRARY FACILITIES 


To the outstanding equipment already 
possessed by the Mount Vernon Public 
Library for the exhibition of products of 
the cultural and industrial life of the city, 
there have now been added new facilities 
which promise to enhance considerably 
the public enjoyment of this phase of 
library enterprise. 

The new equipment is the gift of 
Mrs Normal F. Wells who, in memory of 
her late husband, has sponsored the con- 
version of the old library vestibule into 
an attractive and completely equipped 
exhibit room. The gift was accepted by 
the library trustees and is now open to 
the public with a display of the etchings 
of John Taylor distinguished 
Academician and one of the best known 
exponents of the etcher’s art. 

In connection with the dedication cere- 
monies, Mr Arms sent a written tribute 
to Mr Wells, who is remembered by many 
not only as a famous connoisseur of art 
but as an outstanding citizen of Mount 


Arms, 


Vernon. 
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TRIBUTE TO PARRISH 


The death in August of Edward Moore 
Parrish, director of the Saranac Lake 
Study and Craft Guild from 1936 until 
last December, was the subject of a 
tribute appearing in The Guild News of 
August 29th. In part, it said: 

The Guild idea could not have survived, the 
Guild organization as it is today would have 
been impossible, without the diligent work of 
Mr Parrish, or his willingness to fight for what 
was to him a very real cause. 

No professional educator, he had a deep per- 
sonal interest in rehabilitation through adult 
education. 

Mr Parrish brought many talents to his job. 
Those he did not have, he cultivated. If Guild 
funds did not permit engaging a teacher for a 
particular subject, he mastered the subject and 
taught it. 

If the Guild’s office staff was not adequate, 
he became self-appointed secretary and stenog- 


rapher. He gave of his time and abilities to 
the limit. 
When the Guild was seeing sorry times 


financially, he was quick with ideas for pro- 
ducing revenue. He organized Guild Day and 
similar events which helped carry on the organ- 
ization’s program. . . 

The Guild is a monument to his five years of 
untiring service. 
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NEW YORK STATE HISTORY 


A LIST OF BOOKS AND REFERENCE MATERIALS COMPILED BY EDNA L. JACOBSEN, HEAD 
OF THE MANUSCRIPTS AND HISTORY SECTION, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, 
AND ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR, NEW YORK STATE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


This list includes general reference 
books useful in supplying information 
about New York State as well as refer- 
ence books devoted to history and the 
other social sciences, a few titles on 
various phases of New York’s history 
and a list of New York State reference 
and source materials which will probably 
be used only by those who wish to make 
a fairly intensive study of New York’s 
background. This bibliography, which is 
only selected, is, on the whole, a bibliog- 
raphy for teachers and other adults, 
though it mentions a few books such as 
The World Almanac, The New York 
State Legislative Manual and New York, 
a Guide to the Empire State which many 
pupils will consult with satisfaction and 
interest. Biographies have been omitted. 

Reference books which are found in all 
schools are sometimes neglected by pupils 
and teachers who are beginning to inves- 
tigate their resources for studying New 
York. Hence, our first suggestion is that 
they find out what Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and the other encyclopedias in the 
school, the school library and the local 
public library tell about New York’s 
geography and history. 

Through the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature references to magazine 
articles, with pictures and with discus- 
sions of New York’s 
agricultural, commercial and industrial 


resources, its 
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developments, its social life and its arts 
can also be found. 

In using encyclopedias and indexes 
teachers and pupils should look up not 
only New York State and New York 
City, but also other important place 
names, the names of outstanding persons 
and of events significant in New York 
affairs in their local as well as in their 
national and international aspects. 

After discovering how much encyclo- 
pedias and magazine articles contribute 
to the body of information about New 
York and determining to what extent 
the pupils in the particular class can use 
these materials, teachers will wish to 
examine also the reference books listed 
below which should be provided for every 
school, or almost every school, unless 
these titles are easily and freely accessible 
otherwise in the community. 


Reference Books Important for 
Studying New York 


Hedrick, U. P. A history of agriculture in 
the state of New York. Geneva. New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 1933. $3 


The New York Red Book 1940; ed. by 
M. C. Hutchins. Albany. J. B. Lyon. 
1940. $2 

An illustrated manual, containing informa- 
tion on the State Government, portraits and 
biographies of state officials, population of 
the Nation, states, cities and villages and 
important bills signed and vetoed by the 
Governor and measures defeated by the 
Legislature. Published annually. Sometimes 
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schools may obtain the Red Book without 
charge from their representatives in the State 
Legislature. 


New York (State) Secretary of State. Man- 
ual for the use of the legislature of the 
state of New York. Albany. J. B. Lyon. 
$1.25 

Issued annually. Schools and libraries can 
usually obtain a copy without charge from 
one of their representatives in the State 
Legislature. 


Parker, A. C. The archeological history of 
New York. Albany. University of the 
State of New York. 1922. 2v. in 1 
(N. Y.S. Museum Bulletins, 235, 236, 237 
and 238.) Sold only in sets. $1.75 


World Almanac and book of facts. New 
York World Telegram. $1; pa. 60c. Is- 
sued annually 

One of the most useful reference books, 
and particularly important for New York 
State information. 


Writer’s program. N. Y. (State). New 
York; a guide to the empire state. Oxford. 
1940. $3 


In addition to these basic reference 
books, there are many others — some 
more complete, more scholarly and more 
costly — which many teachers will wish 
to consult in the libraries of their com- 
munity or region. The larger schools 
may have some of these titles. They 
should consider buying them only when 
(1) the teachers and the librarian of the 
school are certain that the use of a par- 
ticular title will be sufficient to justify 
the expenditure and (2) when such an 
expenditure for reference materials will 
not interfere with, or lessen, the purchase 
of books important for all pupils. 


Reference Books To Be Used in the 
Larger School and Public Libraries 


Dictionary of American biography. Scrib- 
ner. 1928-37. 20v. $250 
Dictionary of American history. Scribner. 


1939-40. 6v. $60 
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Directory of New York state manufacturers, 


rails, utilities, banks, 1937. N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 1937. $10 
New edition in preparation. 


Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. Mac- 


millan. 1937. Reissue 15v. in 8. Popular 
ed. $45 

Federal Writers’ Project W.P.A. New 
York City guide. Random House. 1939, 


$3 
New York City. 

New York learns; a guide to the 
educational facilities of the metropolis. 
M. Barrows. 1939. $1.50 

Miller, W. J. The geological history of New 
York state; new ed. Albany. University 
of the State of New York. N.Y.S. Mu- 

1924. 75c (Museum Bulletin 255) 





seum. 
0. p. 
New York (State) Division of Commerce. 
State Planning Board. Political subdivi- 


sions of the State of New York. Albany. 
The Board. Free 
New York State Historical Association. 


History of the state of New York; ed. by 
A. C. Flick. Columbia Univ. Press. 1933- 
37. 10v. $50 


Proceedings of the annual meetings. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. The Association. 

Membership in the New York State His- 
torical Association brings New York History 
—a quarterly, successor to the Proceedings 
—to schools and libraries. 

Newland, D. H. The mineral resources of 
the state of New York. Albany. Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. N.Y.S. 
Museum. 1921. 50c. o. p. 


Parker, A. C. Constitution of the Five Na- 
tions. Albany. University of the State 
of New York. 1916. 30c pa. o. p. 


Schneider, D. M. The history of public wel- 
fare in New York state; 1609-1866. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1938. $3 

Schneider, D. M. & Deutsch, Albert. The 
history of public welfare in New York 
state; 1867-1940. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1941. $3.50 

Seaton, C. W. Cue’s guide to New York 
city. Prentice-Hill. 1940. $1.25 

Tarr, R. S. The physical geography of New 
York state. Macmillan. 1902. o. . 
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Van Wagenen, Jared. The golden age of 
homespun. N. Y. State. Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. 1927. (Bulletin 
203) Supply limited 


Van Wagner, Edith, comp. Agricultural 
manual of New York state arranged by 
counties. N. Y. State. Department of 
Farms and Markets. Division of Agri- 
culture. 1922. (Bulletin 133) Supply ex- 
tremely limited. 1941 


The Agriculture of New York State (The 
Agricultural Bulletin for February 1932. 
Bulletin 259) published by the N. Y. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets to 
some extent supplements this 1922 Manual. 
Free on request. 


Whipple, Gurth. Fifty years of conservation 
in New York state, 1885-1935. Albany. 
J. B. Lyon. 1935. pa. 25c (Limited sup- 
ply. Order from New York State Con- 
servation Department, 488 Broadway, 
Albany.) 


Who’s who in America. 1940-41. Marquis. 
1940. $10 


Who’s who in New York (City and State) 
1938; 10th ed. Lewis Historical Pub. Co., 
80 Eighth av., New York City. 1938. $10 


New York State History 


Abbott, W. C. New York in the American 
revolution. Scribner. 1929. $3.50. New 
York City. 


Albion, R. G. & Pope, J. B. The rise of 
New York port (1815-1860). Scribner. 
1939. $3.75 


Beauchamp, W. M. History of the New 
York Iroquois. Albany. University of the 
State of New York. 1904 

Available only as Senate Document. No. 
40, Part 3. 75c. 


Clarke, T. W. The bloody Mohawk. Mac- 
millan. 1940. $3.50 


Cochran, T. C. New York in the Confed- 
eration; an economic study. Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1932. $2.50 


Earle, A. M. Colonial days in old New 
York; new ed. Empire State Book Co. 
1938. $2.50 
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Fiske, John. Dutch and Quaker colonies in 
America. Houghton. 2v. $3 ea. 


Flick, A. C. Loyalism in New York during 
the American revolution. Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1901. $3 pa. 


Fox, D. R. The decline of aristocracy in 
the politics of New York. Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1919. $5 pa. 


Yankees and Yorkers. New York 
Univ. Press. 1940. $4 





Goodwin, M. W. Dutch and English on the 
Hudson. Yale Univ. Press. 1919. $1.50 
(Chronicles of America. v. 7) 


Greene, Nelson, ed. History of the Mohawk 
valley, gateway to the west, 1614-1925, 
covering the 6 counties of Schenectady, 
Schoharie, Montgomery, Fulton, Herkimer 
and Oneida. S. J. Clark, 225 N. New 
Jersey st., Indianapolis, Ind. 1925. 4yv. 


$40 


Hamilton, M. W. The country printer in 
New York State. Columbia Univ. Press. 
1936. $3.75 


Harlow, A. F. Old towpaths; the story of 
the American canal era. Appleton. 1926. 
$5 


Higgins, R. L. Expansion in New York, 
with especial reference to the eighteenth 
century. Ohio State Univ. 1932. $3 pa. 
(Ohio State Univ. Contributions in history 
and political science, no. 11) 


Kenton, Edna. With hearts courageous. 

Liveright. 1933. $2 
An account of the French Jesuit mission- 

aries who first came to the New World in 
1611 — based on the letters that they sent 
back to France. 

Kimball, F. P. New York — the canal state. 
Albany. Argus Press. 1937. $1.75 


Knittle, W. A. Early eighteenth century 
Palatine immigration. Philadelphia. Dor- 
rance. 1936. $3.50 


Lamb, W. E. Lake Champlain and Lake 
George valleys. Amer. Hist. Co. 1940. 
3v. $37.50 


Landon, H. F. North country. Indianapo- 
lis Historical Pub. Co. 1932. 3v. $28.50 
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Mark, Irving. Agrarian conflicts in colonial 
New York, 1711-1775. Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1940. $3 


New York (State) State Education Depart- 
ment. Archives and History Division. 
The American Revolution in New York, 
its political, social and economic signifi- 
cance. Albany. University of the State 
of New York. 1926. 50c pa. 


New York (State) State Education Depart- 
ment. Archives and History Division. 
The Sullivan-Clinton campaign in 1779. 
Albany. University of the State of New 
York. 1929. 30c. Supply limited 


Nissenson, S. G. Patroon’s domain. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 1937. $3.75 


Overton, J. M. Long Island’s story. Dou- 
bleday. 1929. $3.50 


Parkman, Francis. Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Little. 1897-98. 2v. $6 





Pioneers of France in the new 
world. Little. 1887. $3 


Pennypacker, Morton. General Washing- 
ton’s spies, on Long Island and in New 
York. Long Island Historical Society, 130 
Pierrepont st., Brooklyn. 1939. $3.50 


Pomerantz, S. I. New York, an American 
city, 1783-1803. Columbia Univ. Press. 


1938. $5 


Schlesinger, A. M. Colonial merchants 
and the American revolution. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1918. Barnes & Noble. 

1939. $10 


Simms, J. R. Trappers of New York; a 
reprint with new supplementary matter; 
8th ed. St Johnsville, N. Y. Enterprise 
& News. 1935. $2.50 


Spaulding, E. W. New York in the critical 
period, 1783-1789. Columbia Univ. Press. 
1932. $4.50 


Swiggett, Howard. War out of Niagara; 
Walter Butler and the Tory rangers. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1933. $3.50 
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Yoshpe, H. B. The disposition of Loyalist 
estates in the southern district of the state 


of New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 


1939. $2.75 


The History of New York State in 
Books Now Out-of-Print 
Schools and libraries may wish to 
buy second-hand copies of some of 
these titles. Others they will use in, 
or borrow from, other libraries. 


Bayer, H. G. The Belgians; first settlers 
in New York and in the middle states. 


Devin-Adair. 1925. $3 


Halsey, F. W. The old New York frontier; 
its wars with Indians and Tories, its mis- 
sionary schools, pioneers and land titles, 


1614-1800. Scribner. 1912. $2.50 


Horne, C. F. History of the state of New 
York. Heath. 1916 


Reid, W. M. Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain. Putnam. 1910 


—— Mohawk valley; its legends and its 
history. Putnam. 1907. $3.50 


Roberts, E. H. New York; the planting 
and growth of the empire state; with a 
supplementary chapter dealing with the 
period from 1885-1900; rev. ed. Hough- 
ton. 1904. 2v. $2 ea. 


Severance, F. H. An old frontier of France; 
the Niagara region and adjacent lakes 
under French control. Dodd. 1917. 2v. 


Williams, Sherman. New York’s part in 
history. Appleton-Century. 1915. $3.50 





Stories from early New York his- 
tory. Scribner. 1906. 80c 


Travel in New York 


Guide books and travel books often 
provide historical information and in- 
teresting pictures. 


Carmer, Carl. The Hudson. Farrar. 1939. 
$2.50 
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Haring, H. A. Our Catskill mountains. 
Putnam. 1931. $3.50 


Hungerford, Edward. Pathway to empire. 
McBride. 1935. $3.50 


Long Island gazetteer; a guide to historic 
places; compiled and edited by Arthur M. 
McCoskey. 3rooklyn. The Eagle Li- 
brary, Inc. 1939. 35c pa. 

Stokes, I. N. P. New York past and pres- 
ent, its history and landmarks. 1524-1939. 
The author, 33 Madison av., New York. 
1939. $1.50; $1 pa. 

Towne, C. H. Loafing down Long Island. 
Appleton-Century. 1921. $2.50 


Out-of-Print Travel Books 


Many schools and libraries have 
these travel books which are now out 
of print. 

Comstock, Sarah. Old roads from the heart 
of New York; new ed. Putnam. 1915. 
$3.50 

Eberlein, H. D. Manor houses and historic 


homes of Long Island and Staten Island. 
Lippincott. 1928. $12.50 


The manors and historic homes of 
the Hudson valley. Lippincott. 1924. 
$12 





Nutting, Wallace. New York beautiful. 
Dodd. 1927. $5; Garden City Pub. Co. 
$1.79 


New York State History, Source Mate- 
rials and Reference Books To Be 
Used in Very Large Libraries 


Alexander, D. S. A political history of the 
state of New York. Holt. 1906-23. 4v. 


Beauchamp, W. M. ..A history of the New 
York Iroquois. Albany. New York State 
Education Department. 1905. (New 
York State Museum Bulletin 78, Arche- 
ology 9) 

A great fund of information regarding the 
Iroquois illustrated with portraits, views, 
maps and reproductions of rare old prints. 

Brodhead, J. R. History of the State of 
New York. Harper. 1853-71. 2v. (v. 1, 
to 1664; v. 2, 1664-91) 
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Brummer, S. D. ... A political history of 
New York state during the period of the 
Civil War. Longmans. 1911 


Campbell, W. W. Annals of Tryon county; 
or, The border warfare of New York dur- 
ing the Revolution; 4th ed. Dodd. 1924 


Clinton, George. Public papers of George 
Clinton. Published by the State of New 
York. 1899-1914. 10v. 


Documentary history of the State of New 
York; arranged under the direction of 
Christopher Morgan, by E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan. Albany. Weed, Parsons. 1849-51 


Documents relative to the colonial history of 
the state of New York... Albany. Weed, 
Parsons. 1853-87 


Dow, C. M. Anthology and bibliography of 
Niagara Falls. Albany. University of the 
State of New York. 1921. 2v. 


Evans, P. D. Holland land company. Buf- 
falo Historical Society. 1924 


French, J. H., comp. Gazetteer of the state 
of New York; 10th ed. Syracuse. R. P. 
Smith. 1861 


Hough, F. B., comp. Gazetteer of the state 
of New York. Albany. Andrew Boyd. 
1872 


... Historical and statistical record of 
the University of the State of New York 
during the century from 1784-1884. Al- 
bany. Weed, Parsons. 1885 





Hulbert, A. B. Historic highways of Amer- 
ica. Cleveland. A. H. Clark Co. 1902-5. 
l6v. (v. 14 The Erie Canal) 


Jameson, J. F., ed. ... Narratives of New 
Netherlands, 1609-1664. Scribner. 1909 


The Jesuit relations and allied documents. .. 
1610-1791. Burrows Brothers. Cleveland. 
1896-1901. 73v. (Jesuits. Letters from 
missions. The Indians of North America, 
selected and edited by Edna Kenton from 
the Jesuit relations and allied documents 
(1620-1791) Harcourt. 1927, is an abridged 
edition.) 


Johnson, Sir William. The papers of Sir 
William Johnson. Albany. University of 
the State of New York. 1921-39. 9v. 
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Lincoln, C. Z. The constitutional history of 
New York from the beginning of the 
colonial period to the year 1905. Roch- 
ester. Lawyers Co-operative Pub. Co. 
1906. 


Morgan, L. H. League of the Ho-de-no-sau- 
nee or Iroquois. Dodd. 1904. 


New York State. Archives and History Di- 
vision. Minutes of the Albany Committee 
of Correspondence 1775-1778; Minutes of 
the Schenectady committee 1775-1779. 
Albany. University of the State of New 
York. 1923, 1925. 2v. 


New York State. Assembly Committee. 
Report of special committee to investigate 
the Indian problem of the state of New 
York appointed by the Assembly of 1888. 
Albany. Troy Press Co. 1889. 2v. 


New York State. Laws, statutes etc. The 
colonial laws of New York from 1664 to 
the revolution. Albany. J. B. Lyon. 1894. 
5v. 

New York (State) Natural history survey. 
Agriculture of New York. 1846-54.  5v. 

Flora of the state of New York. 
1843. 2v. 


Geology of New York. 1842-43. 
4y. 
Mineralogy of New York. 1842 


Palaeontology of New York. 
1847-94. 8v. in 13 


Zoology of New York. 1842-44. 
6 pts in 5 


New York (State) Secretary of State. 
Journals of the military expedition of John 
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The Commissioner of Education 


(¢ cluded from back cover) 


in the judicial power that has long been vested by the Legislature in the 
chief educational officer of the State. In keeping with his authority, he 
sits in quasi-judicial capacity to hear and decide all appeals and pro- 
ceedings that may arise out of any school controversy. His decisions in 
these cases are final and are not subject to review by the civil courts, 
provided the parties and matters connected therewith come under his 


jurisdiction. 


Various means of enforcing these decisions have also been furnished the 
Commissioner, as he has power to remove any school officer for wilful 
violation of law, neglect of duty, or disobedience to his orders; to grant 
a stay of proceedings or to direct a levy of taxes whenever necessary for 
the fulfilment of justice; and even to withhold or reduce a district’s share 
of public moneys when it has failed to comply with the Education Law. 
This method of adjudicating lawsuits relating to education has proved 
less expensive, more expeditious and more cognizant of professional 
intricacies than would be possible in case of appeal to either court or 


legislative action. 





Commissioner Ernest E. Cole Conducting One of the Many Hearings on Appeals 
That He Has Held in the Regents Room of the State Education 
Building during the Past 15 


Years 
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YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— II 


The Commissioner of Education 
Carrying out the mandates of the Legislature and the policies of the 
Board of Regents, the Commissioner of Education has come to occupy 
a conspicuous position and is in possession of extraordinary administrative 


and judicial powers. 


As chief executive it is his duty to enforce all the educational laws of the 
State and all rules and regulations of the Regents. He proposes policies 
for their consideration upon all matters in their jurisdiction and carries 
out their findings. Under their authority he administers the State 
Education Department and exercises supervision over all the educational 
institutions maintained by the State, particularly normal schools and 
teachers colleges, agricultural and technical institutes, the Merchant 


Marine Academy and schools on the seven Indian reservations. 


Subject to the approval of the Regents, the Commissioner appoints the 
personnel of the Department and the State Examinations Board; 
nominates members of the boards of visitors for the normal schools and 
teachers colleges; approves appointments to the administrative and 
teaching staffs of all state institutions, and, on the same basis, may dismiss 
or remove any of these officials or teachers. All diplomas of graduation 
from the state schools must be countersigned by him. He is ex officio 
a trustee of Cornell University and of the State College of Forestry at 


Syracuse University. 


The Commissioner also has general charge of all public education in the 
State. By delegation of power, he apportions, according to law, state aid 
to common schools, high schools, academies, vocational institutions and 
special schools, and to school and public libraries. Similarly, with the 
approval of the Regents, he makes all rules and regulations for the 
examination and licensing of teachers, and he keeps a record of all 
diplomas and certificates issued. He likewise prepares forms for the 
reports of teachers and school officers, and all records and books in the 
State Education Department are kept under his direction and control. 
The plans and specifications for new school buildings or for additions to 
or alterations of old structures, except in first and second-class cities, 
must be approved by him. 

A prerogative of the Commissioner of Education, quite separate from 


those exercised by him in connection with the Board of Regents, is found 
(Concluded on inside of back cover) 














